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TRAMPS AND WAYFARERS. 



The following paper is a report of a Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Association of Relief Officers, read at a meeting, held Novem- 
ber 14, 1900. While it concerns local experience, the investigation, 
both as to method and results, has a general interest and application. 
It is one of the few accurate studies of administrative practice in the 
United State. 

In the Report of the State Board of Charity for 1899, on 
page xxviii, as a small portion of a small foot-note to the 
Pauper Abstract, occur these words : " The cases of vagrancy 
numbered 207,081, and cost the public a direct outlay of 
$25,843, besides increasing the expenses at almshouses by 
$7243," — a total of $33,086. 

The dead weight of vagrancy which the State carries is not 
wholly measured even by these figures. Food is given to 
many of these men by hundreds of private families, and a 
certain number of petty offences are committed by them ; 
occasionally more serious offences. No proof is needed that 
there is a dead weight, a burden that we wish to lighten. 
What are we now doing to check vagrancy, and what further 
steps can we take ? 

In the spring of 1899 a series of fifteen questions was sent 
to overseers of the poor throughout Massachusetts. Of these 
questions nine referred to the practice of the town in the 
treatment of tramps, and six to its opinion, based on experi- 
ence, as to the best methods of dealing with them. 

Answers were received from 184 cities and towns, repre- 
senting about half the cities and towns in Massachusetts, 
which report more than 145,000 tramps housed during the 
year. This large number must not be understood to repre- 
sent individuals. The use of the word " tramps " signifies 
the number of applications received from tramps and granted. 
It is possible that in some cases these may represent the 
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same tramp 365 times in the year. The following tables were 
drawn from the answers sent. 

In all the tables presented allowance must be made for 
possible errors arising from some ambiguity in the answers 
returned or from some misunderstanding on the part of the 
committee. It must also be understood that for convenience 
the word " town " often covers both cities and towns. All 
populations are quoted from the Census of 1895. 

In the various towns, tramps are under the supervision of 
different departments or officials as follows : — 



Overseers of poor . 
Police 
Constable . 
Selectmen . 
City marshal . 
Tramp officer . 
Highway department 
By contract 



No tramps 
Not specified 



111 towns 

55 " 

3 »' 

2 " 

1 " 

1 " 

1 " 

1 " 

175 " 

7 " 

2 " 



The expense incurred is charged to : — 

Poor department 123 towns 

Police department 26 " 

Special appropriation 4 " 

Miscellaneous 3 " 

No expense 8 " 

Sent no report 9 " 

Report " no tramps " 11 " 



Shelter is provided as follows : — 



Police station . 
Tramp house 
Almshouse . 
Private families 
Hotel . 

Wayfarers' Lodge 
Town hall . 
Building in cemetery 

No lodgings provided 



184 



79 towns 

40 



12 
3 
2 

1 
1 

174 
10 



Of these last, some are towns which have no applications 
from tramps and, therefore, need not consider the question. 
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Food, as a rule, consists of crackers, or crackers with cheese, 
milk or tea, etc., and, in a minority of cases, in a good meal. 
On the other hand some places furnish no food at all. 

Are they ever brought before the court ? 

6 towns say " yes ' ; 109 say " no " 

38 '• occasionally " 8 report no experience with tramps, or do 

9 " only on criminal charges " not answer. 



7 " if repeaters ' : 

7 " if unruly characters ' 

67 



117 

67 



With regard to requiring work of tramps : — 

37 towns or cities exact work, 

23 exact work at times or " when we have work to do," 
124 do not require it. 

184 

Most towns agree that such work is not profitable, and 
many declare that it costs more than it is worth. Others, 
however, say that the work offsets a portion of the expense, 
and believe it worth doing as it discourages tramps. The 
town of Sherborn says, " It had been the custom to house and 
feed all tramps applying for aid, and allow them to depart 
at 7 A.M. When the present Board of Overseers was elected, 
it was determined to put an end, as far as possible, to the 
tramp evil. From March, 1897, to March, 1898, we put up 
1844 tramps. In April, 1898, we put them to work burying 
stone, grading, and fixing up around our new almshouse, 
and found the plan worked successfully, as we reduced the 
number to 167. In the winter they are provided with fuel 
but have to saw and split their own wood. Some are too 
lazy to do even this. The citizens have cooperated with the 
overseers and have refused demands for food, and have sent 
all applicants to the Almshouse. All deserving men going 
in search of work are aided and not detained more than an 
hour in the morning. We think we have solved the prob- 
lem, and by utilizing their labor have saved the town some 
expense. If every town would only take advantage of the 
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law requiring tramps to work, and would arrest and have 
convicted all those who break tools, the tramps would be 
forced to obtain employment." 

The town of Canton believes that "the labor obtained 
during the year paid for its own expense, as they filled in a 
good many yards of low ground and made the place just so 
much better." The town of Norton believes that the labor 
will offset 25 to 40 per cent of the expense, and though it 
had in 1895 fewer than 2000 inhabitants, stands up to the 
work of lodging and feeding and exacting two hours' work 
from tramps at sawing wood, because, as they say, " If a town 
refuses proper accommodations it will add to the expense of 
contiguous towns." 

More towns believe in the practice of exacting work, how- 
ever, than are at present carrying out that plan. When asked 
if tramps should be compelled to work : — 

165 say " yes " 
8 say " no " 
7 are doubtful 
4 report no experience ; 

184 

and when asked if all places should compel them to work, 
the answers are still different : — 

138 yes 
6 no 

4 no experience 
10 doubtful 
26 " cities and large towns " or " where practicable." 

184 

It is easy to see that the discrepancy of these answers 
arises from the differing size and conditions of towns. 

It appears to be the general opinion through the State that 
accommodations should be provided by all towns for tramps. 

140 towns say " yes" 
29 " say "no." 
15 " have no tramps or fail to give their opinion. 

184 
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Another side of the question is with regard to bathing, — 
Should tramps be compelled to bathe before being fed ? The 
answers to this question are necessarily qualified by the 
difficulty and expense to small towns in making provision 
for bathing : — 1 

89 towns say " yes " 
40 " say " no " 
7 " are doubtful 

27 " " if convenient" or under certain circumstances 
21 " give no answer 

184 

Is it desirable to have a uniform method of treatment? 

148 towns say " yes" 
17 " say " no" 
19 " no answer or a doubtful one 

184 

We therefore see that almost all of the towns and cities 
furnish lodging of some sort to the homeless men who apply, 
with the exception of a few cities so placed that they may 
reasonably believe that the accommodations they refuse will 
be afforded by neighboring cities, and a few small towns that, 
having no accommodations for tramps, advise them to move 
on. About five out of six towns provide food of some sort ; 
8 cities and 50 towns exact work in some form, though 
in some cases only when they have work on hand. 

We might expect to find that as a rule it would be the 
cities and large towns which would provide shelter and food 
with work for homeless men, but among 27 cities which have 
sent in reports, Boston, Lowell, Springfield, Brockton, and 
INewton are the only ones which invariably exact work, 
and Maiden, Medford, and Beverly exact work when they 
have it. Three of these cities (Boston, Lowell, and Spring- 
field) provide shelter other than the police station. There 
are, therefore, 50 towns which exact work (at all events 

1 Lanesborough and Wilmington think that if bathing were enforced smaller accom- 
modations would be needed. Medway and Yarmouth think bathing useless unless clean 
clothing be provided. Waltham thinks they should be bathed if beds are provided. 
Monson thinks that they would generally need a night's soaking ; and Chelmsford sug- 
gests anchoring them out all night. Palmer believes that " It would make some sick to 
take off all the dirt at once " ; while Abington says, " Do you want to kill them ? " 
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when they have work to give), and, among these, 18 have less 
than 2000 inhabitants by the Census of 1895. Even the small 
towns of Bernardston, Middleton, Dunstable, and Marion, 
all having less than 1000 inhabitants in 1895, exact a regular 
stent of work from those to whom they give food and shelter. 
Marion says " Formerly we simply lodged and fed them and 
let them go. Since April 1st (1899) we worked them two 
hours breaking stone in the morning. Now we rarely have 
any except Saturdays, and, as we cannot work them Sunday 
mornings, we think seriously of obliging them to attend 
church. What does the Association advise ? " 

So much has been gathered from the answers relating to 
facts concerning treatment of homeless men. Briefly, we 
may say, that the cities and towns reporting have followed 
one or another of the five different lines of practice indicated 
under the folio wing headings, and as a rule express satisfac- 
tion with the course pursued : — 

1. Towns which feed, shelter, and systematically work tramps. 
Among these Boston, as is well known, established the 
Wayfarers' Lodge in 1879. Springfield also adopted this 
plan in 1894, and reports number of tramps diminished from 
15,000 to less than 1500 in 1899. Lowell says, " Since we 
have compelled them to work, they avoid us as much as 
possible." The town of Palmer says, — "We find, since we 
began to work them we only have about 500. When we did 
not work them, or if we did not, we would have 2500. One 
time last winter five or six tramps came in and the keeper 
told them they would have to break stone in the morning. 
' Yes,' they said, ' we know that ; they told us that before we 
left Philadelphia.' " A number of other towns explicitly 
state the proportionate reduction of numbers which they have 
made by exacting work. 

2. Towns which shelter and feed, or shelter only, but make a practice 
of taking before court on second or third application, or post- 
ing the vagrant law, or warning to leave town. 

Among these are Taunton, Fall River, and Worcester. Of 
the smaller towns which pursue this policy, Pepperell says, 
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" After being overrun by tramps for years, the town left the 
question to the overseers of the poor and police who decided 
to enforce the tramp law. Notices were posted to the effect 
that we would put them up, but that they would be taken 
to court the next morning (exceptions made in case of weak, 
lame, etc., or in stormy weather). Little trouble since." 
And Greenfield states, — " Of the 56 cases during the year, 
16 were let go on giving a good account of themselves, 40 
were prosecuted (14 sent to State Farm, 26 to House of 
Correction). We used to be overrun with them, but since 
adopting this method they shun the town." 

S. Towns which try to discourage by indirect means, usually by not 
giving food, or by placing tramp house far from centre of town. 

Fitchburg says the plan of not feeding has reduced the 
number to one-half of what it was when they were fed. The 
experience of Holbrook is the same. Yarmouth refers them 
to almshouse, six miles away. Lanesborough says, " We made 
an arrangement with some person willing to accommodate 
the tramps and have found it a wise provision to have that 
person situated at a considerable distance from headquarters, 
so that the tramps must get considerable exercise after receiv- 
ing the order before reaching their destination. This has 
doubtless cut down the number of applications materially." 
Wareham, after providing comfortable quarters, which the 
tramps soon made unfit for use, has now boarded up the 
windows of tramp house ; and Hatfield says, — "We have a 
small building in cemetery where they are lodged. It is not 
a popular location, so they pass us by." 

Jf.. Towns which refuse to accommodate, except in stormy weather, or 
when applicants are sick or infirm. 

Among these are Somerville, Everett, Chelsea, Natick, and 
Groton ; the latter town says,- — " We fed and lodged tramps 
till we had 400 to 600 a year, and decided to go out of 
business and refuse to entertain. Possibly during last year 
we put up 12 or 15 in cases of sickness or severe storms." 
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5. Towns which shelter, feed, and do not work or arrest, except 
upon serious charges. 

Under this heading are 6 cities and 59 towns, of which 20 
have fewer than 1000 inhabitants. The small towns in the 
western part of the State have so few tramps that it appears 
to them a useless expense to make special provision for 
them. Seven of these towns report between them only 36 
tramps during the year. 

Of the groups of towns under these five headings, those 
under the first four headings are deterrent in their action, 
or mean to be deterrent. 

Is it not a question whether the group under the fifth 
heading, which shelters, feeds, demands no work, nor arrests 
for vagrancy, does not, instead of putting up a barrier against 
tramping as a profession, rather instead make the road easy 
by supplying all the tramp needs or asks over-night, letting 
him go in the morning to get what he needs for the day's 
maintenance from the community? 

Several cities and towns expressly say that they believe in 
leaving the whole question to the police, — among them Cam- 
bridge, Worcester, Taunton, and Fall River ; but examina- 
tion of the figures furnished by these and other cities gives 
reason to believe that what we may call the Wayfarers' 
Lodge policy, as illustrated by Boston and Springfield, tends 
more to reduce the number of tramps than the apparently 
more repressive course of placing the matter in the hands 
of the police. We may compare, for instance, Worcester, 
which lodges and feeds in the police station, with Spring- 
field, which has a Wayfarers' Lodge. Worcester lodges its 
tramps in police station, gives crackers, no work, and keeps 
expense down to 1.4 cents apiece, the lowest stated expense ; 
but while during the year Lowell has one tramp to every 44 
inhabitants, Springfield one to 35, and Boston (the natural 
magnet to vagrancy in the State) one to 21, Worcester has 
one to every 9. Worcester reports 11,208 tramps during the 
year, very nearly half as many as Boston, a city of nearly five 
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times its population ; and it has more than seven times the 
number of tramps reported by Springfield, although it is not 
twice the size of Springfield. 

This comparison is not made by way of proving the abso- 
lute superiority of the treatment by Wayfarers' Lodge and 
work. Too many elements enter into the question of the 
trend of vagrancy through cities and towns to allow of estab- 
lishing proof of absolute success or failure of any kind of 
treatment ; but the comparison may at least indicate that 
the question is not altogether settled in favor of police accom- 
modation and the no-work policy by the low rate at which 
a town may provide for a tramp. If 11,208 pass through 
Worcester during the year, getting shelter and crackers and 
no enforced work, it is at least conceivable that Worcester 
householders give more meals at back doors than house- 
holders in Springfield are called on to give. 

Again, take the three cities of Hampden County. Spring- 
field, through its Wayfarers' Lodge, gives food and shelter 
and compels each able-bodied man to saw one-fourth cord of 
wood, not discharging until this is done. Holyoke and 
Chicopee both lodge in the police station ; give no food, nor 
do they exact any work. 





Population. 


Number of Tramps in 1899. 




Springfield, 


51,522 


1,472 


1 to 35 of population 


Holyoke, 


40,322 


3,132 


1 " 13 " " 


Chicopee, 


16,420 


2,540 


1 " 6 " '« 



This would indicate that decent conditions with work are 
more discouraging to the tramp than shelter in the police 
station without either food or work. 

In the Report on the Subject of the Unemployed, March 
13, 1895, on page 15 of Part II, Wayfarers and Tramps, 
in evidence given by Chicopee, it is said that " in January, 
1895, a rumor was printed in the Springfield newspaper that 
a wood-yard had been established here (Chicopee) where we 
should make the tramps work. The result was that whereas 
we had been having from 25 to 30 a-night, the number for 
the next week fell to an average of 6 to 8 a-night. Then 
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they found that it was a hoax, and gradually reached their 
former numbers . . . Most of the old hobos give Springfield 
a wide berth, going straight through from Connecticut to 
Chicopee or Holyoke in a day, or stopping out at Westfield 
or Easthampton." 1 

If we compare the number of tramps in Chicopee and in 
Springfield as reported to the State Board of Charity for the 
last five j^ears, we find that during these years Chicopee 
has had in all 13,802 tramps, Springfield 7818. Chicopee has 
reduced her yearly number from 2780, reported in 1896, to 
1677 in 1900. Springfield has reduced 2258, reported in 
1896, to 755, reported in 1900. 

If tramps come into the State, they will get their food and 
shelter somewhere. If some towns give either or both with- 
out work, they will gravitate to those towns. When work 
is demanded for the accommodations given, there is a fair 
presumption that they will avoid those towns. There is the 
remoter possibility that if the practice widens and spreads, 
vagrancy may decrease throughout the State, — some men 
may graduate into decent self-supporting work, and younger 
men may be deterred from taking up vagrancy as a profession. 
Probably there will always be some in whom restlessness is 
inherent ; but there would be at least the possibility of these 
taking to employments which offer variety and are in them- 
selves irregular, becoming sailors, fishermen, etc. 

Some of the towns which believe the matter should be left 
to the police, evidently believe that that course would be 
deterrent ; while they believe that to place it with the over- 
seers of the poor is too easy a method to employ with men 
who have no intention of working and who may be law- 
breakers. The answer to this would be that men recognized 
as vagrants or law-breakers should be arrested as vagrants, 
or under any statute which covers their offense, and the 

1 In 1894-95 the Commission on the Unemployed took evidence from 66 cities and towns, 
of whom 15 exacted work, either regularly or when they had it to give, a proportion of 
less than one-quarter. In 1899, out of 184 cities and towns, 58 exact work, either regu- 
larly or when they have it to give, a little less than one-third. 
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co-operation of the police secured at that point. Lodging 
all wayfarers in the police station does not necessarily sift 
out the law-breakers or the men honestly out-of-work. The 
work-test, as used by either overseers of the poor or police, 
is more likely to do this and should be applied. The con- 
sideration of immediate cost which stands in the way of this 
course, or of arrest on necessary occasion, should be balanced 
with the cost to the community at large of acting as an open 
channel through which a current of vagrancy runs along 
unchecked. 

In considering the question, we want to consider both the 
good of the community and of the individual who may be 
helped or who must be controlled. There is no kindness in 
making it easy for a man to tramp instead of trying to 
get regular work. No one who knows tramps will think it 
so. The sooner a man who is slipping into vagrancy can be 
made to realize that it is a way of life not tolerated in the 
community, the better for him ; and there seems to be evi- 
dence to show that the cities and towns which most con- 
sistently make an effort to exact work of the men whom they 
lodge and feed do most to make this understood, and thereby 
do most to check vagrancy. 

The Committee wish to acknowledge the careful and 
thoughtful answers received from many of the towns in 
answer to the fifteen original questions ; they indicate a 
serious and persistent effort to reduce vagrancy. Valuable 
suggestions were made in a number of the answers regarding 
experience, and in letters accompanying the answers. 



